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THE AVIARY THEORY OF TRUTH AND ERROR 1 

Socrates: "Let us suppose that in the mind of each man there 
is an aviary of all sorts of birds . . . some flocking together apart 
from the rest, others in small groups, others solitary, flying any- 
where and everywhere — and let us suppose that the birds are kinds 
of knowledge. ' ' 

Thecetetus: "Granted." 

Socrates: "We have determined . . . that a man can not fail to 
possess that which he possesses ; therefore, in no case can a man not 
know that which he knows. But still he may get a false opinion 
about it. Thus when the various numbers and forms of knowledge 
are flying about in the aviary and one takes out a particular one for 
use, he sometimes takes out the wrong one; (thus) when he thought 
eleven to be twelve he got hold of the ring dove when he wanted the 
pigeon." 

Thecetetus: "Yes, that is quite reasonable." 

Socrates: "But when he catches the one he wants — then he is 
not deceived and thus false and true opinion may exist . . . for we 
are not (here) driven to the inference that a man does not possess 
that which he possesses, whether he is deceived or not, and yet I fear 
a greater difficulty is looking in at the window. ' ' 

Thecetetus: "What is that?" 

Socrates: "How can the exchange of one knowledge for another 
ever become false opinion ? ' ' 

Thecetetus: "Perhaps, Socrates, we may have been wrong in 
thinking only forms of knowledge for our birds. Perhaps there 
ought to have been forms of ignorance as well, flying about (with 
the forms of knowledge) and he who sought to take one (of the 
birds) may sometimes have caught a form of knowledge and then a 
form of ignorance and then he will get a false opinion from igno- 
rance and a true one from knowledge. ' ' 

Socrates: "I can not help praising you, Theaetetus, and yet I 
must beg you to reconsider your words. Let us grant what you say. 
Then, according to you, he who takes ignorance will have a false 
opinion. Am I right?" 

Thecetetus: "Yes." 

Socrates: "But he will certainly not think he has a false 
opinion." 

Thecetetus: "Of course not." 

Socrates: "Then he will think he has captured knowledge and 
not ignorance. ' ' 

1 Read at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, April, 1913. 
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Thecetetus: "That is clear." 

Socrates: "And, thus, after a long journey we come around to 
our final perplexity. The accuser will retort upon us ' Oh my excel- 
lent friends,' he will say, laughing, 'If a man knows ignorance and 
knows knowledge can he think one of them which he knows is the 
other which he knows? or if he knows neither of them can he think 
the one he does not know is another he does not know ? or if he knows 
one and not the other, can he think the one he does not know is the 
one he knows?' . . . What are we to say to this, Thesetetus?" 

Tkecetetus: "Indeed, Socrates, I know not what to say." 2 

The first division of Professor Montague's most interesting essay 
on " A Theory of Truth and Error ' ' in the volume ' ' The New Realism ' ' 
deals with the meaning and locus of truth and error. The most 
general form of the thesis of this section is that "true and false" 
are attributes of the objects of belief or judgment, not of the act or 
process of belief. They have been attached to the latter, by "the 
verbal fallacy of metonomy." When we say: "What a fine sight," 
we do not mean that the act or process of seeing is fine. We mean 
that the thing seen is fine. So when we speak of beliefs or judg- 
ments as true or false — we mean that the object or content of the 
belief or judgment is true or false. "There would be no sense," 
continues Professor Montague in "calling an act of belief as such 
either true or false." An act of belief is a mental process and as 
such belongs to psychology, not to logic. ' ' If any one has any doubt 
on this point, ' ' says Professor Montague, ' ' let me put this question ' ' 
(which is evidently regarded as conclusive) : "If we wished to know 
whether certain beliefs that we held about the properties of triangles 
were true or false whom should we consult ? The psychologist ? Cer- 
tainly not. We should go to the mathematician. But why ? ... If 
the adjectives true and false applied to the beliefs and mental proc- 
esses, he should be the one to settle our difficulties. ' ' That true and 
false apply to the objects and not to the act of belief will appear 
more clearly if we remember that "other adjectives apply to beliefs 
in the subjective sense. If, for example, instead of being interested 
in the truth or falsity of a belief we were interested in whether it 
were comforting, inspiring, or healthy we should then very likely go 
to the psychologist." 3 So much for the locus of the "true" and the 
"false." It is obvious that they dichotomize "all possible objects of 
thought" just as knowledge and ignorance divide the birds in the 
aviary. 4 

2 Jowett 's translation. 

3 ' ' The New Realism, ' ' pages 256 and 257. 

4 Two points are suggested here, which bear only indirectly upon the rest of 
the discussion. First, if the " act " of belief ' ' as such " be a case of conscious- 
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With the adjectives "true" and "false" assigned to the objects 
as distinguished from the act of belief, we pass to the definition of 
the distinction between truth and error. "I hold (says Professor 
Montague) that the true and false are respectively the real and 
unreal considered as the objects of a possible belief or judgment." 5 

"Truth and error are respectively belief in what is real and 
unreal. ' ' e Now observe that no matter what the distinction between 
real and unreal may turn out to be it is here assumed that it is 
entirely independent of belief. When we take this in connection 
with the definition of belief we have a difficulty which should be dis- 
posed of before we go on to define the difference between the real 
and unreal, and this difficulty looks very like the one which Socrates 
and Theastetus encountered with the aviary. ' ' Truth and error are 
respectively belief in the real and the unreal. ' ' But belief is defined 
as "the attitude we take toward any proposition that appears to be 
true or real and carries with it a tendency to act on that proposi- 
tion." 7 Do not these two definitions constitute a dilemma in which 
' ' the object of belief ' ' must be either all truth or all error ? If we can 
believe only that which "appears to be true or real" whence comes 
a belief in the unreal — which constitutes error? If here we appeal 
to the term appears, which, indeed, boldly appears in italics, we 
encounter, first, the ambiguity of the term, and next, the question 
whether either connotation of the ambiguity can save us. If "what 
appears to be true or real" means "what we believe to be true or 
real" then all we have accomplished is a tautology, and there is still 
no belief in the unreal in sight. If "that which appears real" 
means that the object of belief is only an "appearance," that is, 
that it has the character of "appearance" to the believer, then it 
only remains for Mr. Bradley to offer the right hand of fellowship. 

Must we not conclude, then, that the use of the term "appears" 

ness and if consciousness is an external relation, then we have the interesting 
situation of terms that are "objective" and true or false," joined by a rela- 
tion that is "subjective" and neither "true nor false." Second, is it not dis- 
concerting to find a realist characterizing "comfort" and "health" as "sub- 
jective"? (1) In the realistic world of objective "simple entities and com- 
plexes" comfort and health, whether simple or complex (what is the realistic 
criterion of simple and complex?), must be as objective as any other entity? 
(2) More empirically, how in these days of bacteriological diagnosis can 
"health" be "subjective"? And if there is a question of "comfort" it must 
always be the comfort of eyes or digestion or social, financial, etc., comfort. 

'Ibid., page 252. 

"Ibid., page 262. Although the adjectives "true" and "false" do not 
belong to the act of belief, yet it is only as objects of belief that the real and 
the unreal are true or false. And it is worth while to note also what havoc these 
statements make of the doctrine of external relations. 

* Ibid., page 255. 
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in the definition of belief is a case of what Bode calls "the fallacy 
of the innocent bystander"? When belief is said to be an attitude 
toward what "appears" real — we are speaking not from the be- 
liever's standpoint, but from the standpoint of an external, and, we 
may add, omniscient observer, who is looking on and comparing what 
is now going on with what is to come later. 

"With truth and error as belief respectively in the real and the 
unreal, and with the real and unreal determined entirely outside 
belief and judgment, and given to the latter ready made, as, indeed, 
they must be according to the doctrine of consciousness, as "an 
external relation," how are mistakes possible except from the stand- 
point of the omniscient bystander? For belief in the unreal as 
unreal is no more a case of error than is belief in the real as real. 
The only possibility of error is that the unreal shall "appear" as 
real. For though error is defined as belief in the unreal, belief is so 
defined that the unreal can not be an object of belief except in the 
disguise of the real. In the words of Socrates "even if he has cap- 
tured ignorance he will think he has captured knowledge." If the 
only object of belief is that which appears real, how is one to believe 
that he ever has believed in the unreal ? So long as we stick strictly 
to the above neo-realistic definitions of belief of truth and error, must 
we not answer with Thesetetus : ' ' Indeed, Socrates, I know not what 
to say"? 

Perhaps the discussion thus far will appear to some to be very 
appropriately prologued by "a piece of Socratic quibbling." As for 
Socrates, no doubt he sometimes, perhaps often, quibbled, but not 
always; and this was one of the times when he did not. The diffi- 
culties we have encountered are far more than verbal. In general 
they are the outcome of an attempt to substitute for the alleged 
"subjectivism" of absolute idealism an objectivism equally absolute. 
Again they are the difficulties that pursue any attempt to convert 
one term of a logical distinction into an ontological absolute. An 
embarrassing feature of these difficulties is that they always seem to 
be essentially the same as those of the directly opposite position. 
Also, it seems impossible to avoid an outcome that differs in little but 
name from that of the opposition. What important difference is 
there between the "subsistence of realism as the all-inclusive and 
absolute summum genus" 8 of being and "the all-inclusive system of 
ideas" of absolute idealism? 

Returning to our particular case, we can cordially agree with 
Professor Montague that "there is no sense in calling a (contentless) 
act of belief as such true or false. ' ' But by the same token should 
we not say the same thing of the kind of "objects" we get by this 

8 Ibid., page 253. 
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partition of belief? For the reason, namely, that a mere aetionless 
object "as such" no more exists than does a contentless "act" or 
"process" of belief "as such." 

The immediate source, then, of the troubles above recounted lies 
in the partition of belief into a contentless "subjective" "mental" 
act on the one hand and an aetionless content or "object" on the 
other. And is not this a case of the sort of abstraction that has kept 
the " epistemological problem" going so long? What, when, or where 
is there just an "act" or "process" as such? Is there a "process" 
of briekmaking without bricks, of talking without language, of hear- 
ing without sounds ? 

No doubt the statement that truth and falsity are ' ' attributes of 
the real and the unreal as possible objects of belief, ' ' taken out of its 
context might well be used to turn the edge of the above charge of 
vicious partition. But also, there can be no doubt that the point of 
the argument of neo-realism as a whole is to show that "true" and 
"false" are qualifications of the "objects" as distinguished from 
and wholly independent of the "act" of belief which is made a 
merely "psychological" and "subjective" affair. 

A. "W. Moore. 

University op Chicago. 



DISCUSSION 

THE THEORY OF INDEPENDENCE— ONCE MORE 

~D EADING Dr. Isaak Husik's criticism 1 of Professor Perry's 
-*- * conception of independence, 2 I have yielded to the temptation, 
hitherto successfully resisted, to venture a passing word of my own 
upon this subject. I say "venture" because in each case in which I 
have been tempted to discuss matters with the new realism I have 
discovered that the point which seemed to me central and decisive 
was barred off and labeled "Not for Discussion" — either because it 
represented a universal, and therefore indisputable, assumption; or 
a groundless assumption; or a definitive pronouncement of science; 
or a fundamental principle of logic; or a principle embodied once 
for all in the "Platform," such as the externality of relations; 
or, as in the case before us, because "it introduces practical and 
dynamic considerations which are more confusing than clarifying." 
I fear, then, that no other course is open but to lay hands boldly 
and rudely upon the forbidden consideration and insist upon intro- 
ducing it. 

•"Theory of Independence," this Journal, Vol. X., page 347. 
2 Essay on "The Meaning of Independence" in "The New Realism," New 
York, 1912. 



